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mind can entertain, and one must not overlook its attraction in
considering the future of the novel.

I do not foresee a quick revival of the comic spirit. Comedy needs
a background of peace, and even prosperity, before its convention can
be accepted; the comedy we have now is bitter and dangerous, like
a seemingly playful animal that suddenly bites your hand. And
satire, how can satire flourish in a world that has so caricatured
itself, so paraded and proclaimed all its most ignoble features, that
there is nothing left to satirize?

Romance is a traditional alternative to realism; but I fancy that
romance, as, for instance, Conrad understood it, is too mild a medicine
for a war-sick world. Romance is an indulgence for the healthy-
minded, a gentle intoxicant, like wine; we seem to need something
more drastic, a more violent change of mental climate, knock-out
dope that will stun the consciousness, not merely lull it,
. Characterization? I suppose most people would say that a novel
lives by its characterization more than by the possession of any other
single quality. A novel may be badly written, badly constructed,
devoid of ideas, but if the characters are life-like, and a little more
than that, it will pull through. But they must be outstanding; and
here again the spirit of the age, which is all for equality, is against
outstanding characters in life or in fiction. The war has hardly pro-
duced a single figure at whose name the imagination kindles, nor has
war-time fiction. I resent these qualities in which you excel me; I
even resent those qualities in which you differ from me. I want you
to be like me, so that if there is anything odd about me it shan't be
noticed. This is no state of mind in which to cre'ate the hero, or the
villain, of a novel But in saying that, we lay our finger on another
difficulty that confronts the novelist of the future. We have grown
more and more distrustful of the hero-villain antithesis; we feel that
the terms are meaningless, abstractions that have'no counterpart in
reality. Who is a hero and who is a villain? Indeed, many people's
sympathies are drawn to the latter; I have seen lago played as the
hero of Othello, if by hero we mean someone to whom Our sympathies
instinctively go out; and only the other day a friend told me he found
Milly Theale and Maggie Verver, in whom Henry James .may have
embodied his idea of virtue, less alluring than Kate Croy or Charlotte
Stant, the two adventuresses who preyed on them.

But I don't think this means that the novelist of the future will set
out to glorify wickedness. Our impulse is rather to pull down the
good than to exalt the bad, to reduce character to a sameness, a flat
level of mediocrity in whose presence we need not feel "ashamed of
our own littleness. It is not the Victorians we object to, but their
eminence; we needs must love the middling when we see it, because
then we feel safe, safe from the challenge of the remarkable or the